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Sir, 

I beg  respectfully  to  draw  your  attention  to  a plan  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  Agricultural  Population  of  Ireland,  by 
creating — what  in  that  country  has  long  been  felt  as  a serious 
national  want — a class  of  independent  yeomanry,  resident  upon  the 
soil,  and  interested  by  the  rights  of  permanent  property  in  the  pre- 
servation of  general  tranquillity. 

I had  the  honor  of  submitting  this  measure  to  the  consideration 
bf  Lord  Morpeth  in  the  year  1 839,  in  a letter — a copy  of  which  I 
presented  to  Lord  Eliot  in  1842.  In  seeking  to  obtain  your  appro- 
bation to  the  proposed  plan  at  the  present  moment,  I feel  confident 
that  it  could  not  receive  a more  effective  support  than  it  is  in  your 
power  to  afford  it ; and  that  there  could  not  be  a period  at  which 
its  adoption  would  be  more  likely  to  be  attended  with  beneficial 
consequences* 

The  plan  is  a simple  one;  and  the  machinery  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  carry  it  into  execution  has  already  been  tried  with 
success  for  other,  and  not  very  dissimilar,  purposes. 

I suggest  the  formation  of  a Company  for  buying  landed  estates 
in  Ireland,  as  they  are  offered  for  sale  in  the  public  market,  and  re- 
selling them  in  fee  to  occupying  farmers,  in  lots  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five,  or  more  than  one  hundred  acres:  the  purchase-money 
to  be  paid  by  instalments,  upon  the  principle  of  the  Benefit  Societies’ 
Building  Act,  6 & 7 W.  4,  c.  32. 

You  will,  I am  sure,  excuse  me  if  I bring  the  subject  before  you 
in  nearly  the  same  form  as  I first  introduced  it  to  Lord  Morpeth. 
In  doing  so  I shall  be  obliged  to  obtrude  on  you  at  some  length. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  show  from  authorities  that  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, the  true  nature  of  the  disturbances  and  outrages  which  so 
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frequently  occur  in  Ireland,  and  the  likelihood  of  their  continuance 
and  increase  with  the  increasing  population  of  the  country,  unless  a 
remedy  be  devised  directly  applicable  to  the  evil  from  whence  these 
lamentable  results  spring. 

Ireland  has  been  for  ages  remarkable  for  continual  manifestations 
of  agrarian  insubordination.  Notwithstanding  the  rapid  advance  of 
its  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  although  the  country  itself  pre- 
sents great  natural  advantages  as  a field  for  enterprise,  it  has  been 
avoided  by  the  English  manufacturing  and  commercial  capitalist  as 
not  affording  sufficient  security  to  property  and  person. 

That,  during  the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  Ireland  should  have 
been  in  a state  of  continual  discontent  and  insurrection,  while  the 
people  were  subject  to  such  severe  penal  laws,  and  while  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country  was  liable  to  such  frequent  confiscation,  is  little 
to  be  wondered  at ; but  that  now,  when  civil  and  religious  liberty  has 
been  established,  and  so  many  healing  legislative  measures  have  been 
applied,  the  population  should  still  continue  disorganized,  appears  so 
strange  and  paradoxical,  as  to  create  in  the  minds  of  many  persons 
a belief  that  its  condition  is  hopeless,  and  that  the  Irish  peasantry 
are,  by  some  natural  obduracy  of  character,  proof  against  the  ordi- 
nary influences  of  religion,  law,  and  education. 

I am,  however,  convinced  that  the  turbulence  and  insubordination 
which  have  so  long  marked  his  history,  do  not  belong  to  the  natural 
character  of  the  Irish  peasant,  for  there  is  not  in  the  world  a race 
possessing  stronger  feelings  of  fidelity,  attachment,  gratitude,  and 
generosity. 

The  Irish  have  been  for  centuries  in  constant  warfare,  open  or 
concealed,  with  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country;  they  have 
been  disciplined  under  rebellions,  forfeitures,  penal  laws,  secret  so- 
cieties, combinations,  and  insurrections.  That,  thus  schooled,  they 
should  endeavour  to  redress  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  wrongs, 
by  means  the  most  violent  and  lawless,  cannot  be  a matter  of  sur- 
prize ; neither  can  it  be  expected  that  they  should  readily  or  quietly 
settle  down  to  habits  of  peaceful  industry,  so  long  as  the  main  evil, 
which  paralyzes  the  best  energies  of  the  country,  remains  un- 
remedied. 
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This  evil,  I conceive,  has  reference  to  the  state  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  Ireland. 

The  system  of  middle  men  with  rack  rents — subdivisions  of  land — 
clearing  of  estates — consolidation  of  farms,  &c.  &c.,  all  tend  to  un- 
settle and  alienate  the  minds  of  the  peasantry,  by  depriving  them  of 
an  interest  in  the  soil  which  they  cultivate.  Destitute  of  the 
strongest  incentive  to  industry,  they  became  indolent,  reckless,  and 
desperate.  It  is  this,  principally,  which  has  caused  the  disorders  of 
the  country  for  the  last  century.  And  notwithstanding  the  applica- 
tion of  armed  forces,  police  establishments,  special  commissions, 
insurrection  acts,  &c.,  yet  all  the  temporary  alleviations  thus  effec- 
ted, have  not  availed  to  prevent  the  periodical  recurrence  of  agrarian 
disturbances. 

Such  was  the  outbreak  of  the  Levellers  in  Munster  in  1760, 
originating  in  the  conduct  of  many  landed  proprietors,  who  turned 
adrift  (“  cleared ,”  in  the  phraseology  of  the  day)  vast  numbers  of 
the  old  tenantry,  in  order  to  throw  divided  farms  into  one. 

Gordon,  in  his  History  of  Ireland,  thus  describes  this  insurrec- 
tion: “ It  was  occasioned  by  the  expulsion  of  great  numbers  of  labour - 
“ ing  peasants , destitute  of  any  regular  means  of  subsistence  by  any 
“other  species  of  industry:  numbers  of  them  secretly  assembled  in 
“the  night  and  vented  their  fury  on  objects  ignorantly  conceived  to 
“ be  the  causes  of  their  misery.” 

Next  came  the  Whiteboys,  who  assembled  at  night,  dressed  in 
white  shirts,  turned  up  the  ground,  levelled  inclosures,  and  destroyed 
cattle. 

In  1763  and  1764  appeared  the  Hearts  of  Oak,  Hearts  of  Steel, 
and  Peep-o’-Day  Boys,  principally  consisting  of  the  Protestants  of  the 
North.  “ This  insurrection  was  excited  by  the  conduct  of  the  mid - 
“ dlemen , who  demanded  excessive  fines , and  racked  the  old  tenants 
“ to  an  extent  utterly  beyond  their  power  to  pay.  They  were,  of 
“ course,  4 cleared .’  ” 

“ The  hapless  peasants,”  says  Wakefield,  in  his  account  of  Ire- 
land, “gave  way  to  the  impulse  of  their  ungovernable  passions,  and 
“ vented  their  fury  on  those  whom  they  considered  as  their  oppressors. 
“ These  commotions  afford  a striking  and  melancholy  proof  of  the 
“state  of  the  country  at  the  time  they  took  place;  and  as  they  arose 
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“ from  causes  unconnected  with  public  measures , may  convince  those 
“ who  ascribe  every  evil  they  experience  to  the  Government,  that 
“national  misfortunes  depend  more  on  the  conduct  of  individuals 
“ than  is  generally  believed  or  admitted.” 

The  disturbances  in  1771  were,  what  they  have  since  been,  not 
general  throughout  the  country,  but  confined  for  the  time  to  parti- 
cular districts,  as  appears  by  an  Act  passed  in  1771,  for  preventing 
Whiteboy  offences  in  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh, 
Londonderry,  and  Tyrone:  and  their  general  character  is  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  preamble  to  the  Whiteboy  Act,  passed  in  1775, 
which  speaks  of  them  as  “tumultuous  assemblies  of  persons,  admi- 
“ nistering  oaths,  attacking  houses,  houghing  cattle,  destroying  pro- 
“ perty,  and  soforth.” 

In  1772,  the  efforts  of  Whiteboyism  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
were  directed  against  the  high  rents  of  lands  and  in  opposition  to 
tithes;  the  disturbances  in  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down  were 
chiefly  caused  by  the  landlords  refusing  to  let  land  except  on  getting 
large  fines , and  the  consequent  dispossession  of  the  old  tenantry , 
who,  in  revenge,  maimed  the  cattle  of  the  new  takers,  and  com- 
mitted other  outrages  upon  them.  These  called  themselves  “Hearts 
of  Steel  Boys ;”  they  attacked  the  town  of  Belfast,  and  rescued  the 
prisoners  from  the  gaol. 

In  1785,  the  Protestants  in  the  North,  under  the  name  of 
“Peep-o’-day  Boys,”  attacked  the  houses  of  Roman  Catholics — who 
resisted,  calling  themselves  “ Defenders.” 

In  1786,  appeared  the  “Right  Boys,”  who  marched  in  bodies  of 
hundreds  and  thousands;  concerning  whom  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  (after- 
wards Lord  Clare),  then  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  declared  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  that  “ although  tithes  had  been 
“ mentioned  as  the  cause  of  that  insurrection,  yet  such  was  not  the 
“ fact  ; but  that  it  arose  from  the  peasants  being  ground  down  to 
“ powder  by  exorbitant  rents , and  who  were  so  far  from  being  able 
“ to  pay  their  dues  to  the  clergy,  that  they  possessed  not  food  or 
“ raiment  for  themselves.” 

In  1786,  the  object  of  the  Whiteboys  was  to  prevent  the  pay- 
ment of  rents  and  tithes,  and  also  the  fees  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy;  they  first  opposed  the  tithes , and  then  the  rents ; They 
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compelled  the  Protestant  clergy  to  fly  from  their  parishes,  and 
take  refuge  in  the  large  towns;  and  a bill  was  introduced  into 
Parliament  to  protect  the  persons,  houses,  and  property  of  the 
Protestant  clergy. 

The  Whiteboy  attacks  were  also  directed  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy;  one  priest  was  fired  at,  another  buried  up  to  his 
neck  in  thorns;  the  chapels  were  nailed  up,  and  the  priests  forced 
to  quit  their  parishes. 

In  The  Dublin  Evening  Post  (a  liberal  journal)  of  July  15th, 
1786,  Ireland  is  thus  decsribed — aNo  kingdom  perhaps  experiences 
“ the  want  of  a yeomanry  in  the  degree  that  Ireland  does,  To  the 
“ traveller  no  ranks  are  distinguishable,  save  that  of  the  rabble  and 
“ the  gentry 

It  is  obvious  that  this  state  of  things  could  not  have  been  uncon- 
nected with  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  other  alleged  grievances  of  the  country,  whatever  the 
motives  of  the  chief  agitators  in  that  movement  were,  the  wrongs 
under  which  the  peasantry  had  been  oppressed  for  so  many  genera- 
tions mainly  contributed  to  it.  The  insurrection  of  1803,  in  which 
Lord  Kilwarden  was  assassinated,  may  be  considered  as  a feeble 
continuation  of  that  of  1798. 

The  next  disturbance  of  a Whiteboy  character  was  in  1 806,  and 
confined  to  the  province  of  Connaught.  “ It  was  equally  directed 
“ against  the  parson’s  tithe  and  the  priest's  dues ; regulating  the  price 
“ of  land  and  wages  of  labour,  not  partaking  of  any  political  com- 
“ plexion,  or  confined  to  any  particular  party  or  persuasion  of  the 
“people,”  as  was  stated  by  Chief  Justice  Downes,  and  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown,  at  the  Special  Commissions  in  that  year. 

In  1807,  disturbances  broke  out  in  the  counties  of  Limerick  and 
Kerry,  of  a similar  character. 

In  1811,  disturbances  again  broke  out  in  Leinster  and  Munster,  the 
insurgents  appearing  under  the  name  of  “ Carravats”  and  “ Shana- 
vests.”  It  will  appear  from  the  statements  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Norbury,  Lord  Guillamore,  and  the  other  Law  Officers,  that  the 
offences  were  of  the  same  character,  “ originating  in  disputes  about 
“ land , opposition  to  tithes , and  regulating  wages;  the  avowed  object 
“ then  being,  the  regulation  of  landed  property  and  its  produce,  to 
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“ fix  a maximum  of  rent,  prescribe  the  price  of  labour,  prevent  the 
“transfer  of  property,  and  enforce  the  observance  of  the  laws  of 
“ these  mob  legislators  by  torture  and  murder,  in  order  that  land 
“should  never  rise,  and  property  never  change  its  possession:  to  all 
“ranks  were  their  mandates  equally  directed ; to  the  rich  and  the 
“ poor.  To  the  gentleman  of  landed  property  they  proclaimed,  that 
“ the  land  which  his  ancestor  had  demised  thirty  or  sixty  years  be- 
“ fore,  must  not  rise  on  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  or  must  only  rise 
“according  to  their  arbitrary  standard;  although  the  price  of  every 
“ article  round  him  had  increased  fourfold  by  a fluctuation  of  value 
“ which  he  could  not  control,  yet  the  value  of  his  land  should  remain 
“ stationary;  and  that  if  the  former  tenant  were  a beggar  or  a knave, 
“he  must  be  continued.  No  honest  or  industrious  man,  however 
“ willing  to  succeed  him,  and  to  benefit  the  property  by  his  capital 
“ or  labour,  was  allowed,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  be  a competitor 
“with  the  old  proprietor;  that  the  land  should  remain  unset,  as  in 
“several  instances  it  did,  to  the  ruin  of  all  individuals  concerned,  or 
“ the  landlord  must  submit  to  the  terms  thus  arbitrarily  dictated  to 
“ him.” 

In  1812,  these  disturbances  again  broke  out  in  the  same  counties, 
and  continued  until  1815,  when  they  extended  into  the  King’s 
county  and  Westmeath. 

Two  years  afterwards,  you,  sir,  described  the  state  of  Ireland  in 
the  following  language — “ The  evil  which  it  was  now  proposed  to 
“ remedy  had  not,  I am  sorry  to  say,  risen  on  a sudden ; it  had 
“ existed  for  a considerable  time,  indeed  I might  say  for  the  whole 
“ period  I had  the  honor  of  forming  a part  of  the  Irish  Government. 
“The  disturbances  in  this  county  (Westmeath)  appear  to  have  com- 
“menced  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1813,  and  have  been 
“ rapidly  increasing  ever  since,  notwithstanding  great  exertions  have 
“ been  used  on  the  part  of  the  magistracy  to  check  and  subdue  them : 
“the  persons  engaged  in  those  disturbances,  styling  themselves 
“ c Carders,’  commenced  their  outrages  by  attacking  houses,  robbery 
“ of  fire  arms,  and  swearing  the  lower  order  to  obey  such  rules  and 
“orders  as  should  be  dictated  and  pronounced  by  them;  their  first 
“ objects  appeared  to  be  that  of  regulating  the  price  of  ground  set  in 
(( con-acre ; to  prevent  old  tenants  from  being  turned  out  of  their 
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“farms;  and  to  regulate  the  fees  and  dues  payable  to  their  own 
“(Roman  Catholic)  clergy . To  effect  these  purposes,  they  posted 
“notices  through  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  declared 
“ vengeance  against  any  person  who  should  not  comply  with  such 
“their  lawless  dictates.  If  a tract  of  land  was  to  be  set  in  con- acre, 
“ those  lawless  miscreants  would  fix  a price  per  acre  upon  it,  and  any 
“ person  giving  more  would  certainly  receive  personal  torture,  or 
“suffer  some  injury  in  his  property.  I examined  into  the  cases  of 
“ many  individuals  where  personal  torture  had  been  inflicted,  and  I 
“ uniformly  found  it  to  proceed  from  some  dispute  relative  to  ground, 
“either  by  giving  a price  exceeding  that  fixed  on  by  those  mis- 
“ creants,  or  by  taking  a farm  of  which  the  late  occupying  tenant 
“ had  been  dispossessed  by  his  landlord.” 

In  1820,  Mr.  James  Daly,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  thus 
described  the  state  of  the  county  of  Galway — “ The  state  of  dis- 
affection and  disturbance  to  which  Ireland  had  been  constantly 
“ subject  for  the  last  sixty  years,  might  be  in  a great  degree  attributed 
“to  the  melancholy  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  its  population. 
“ In  a country  which  was  for  the  most  part  destitute  of  manufactures, 
“ the  population  was  almost  entirely  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
“ the  soil,  and  much  of  the  existing  disturbances  had  arisen  from  the 
“ large  sums  offered  to  land-owners  by  the  tenantry,  by  which  pro- 
“ prietors  had  unfortunately  suffered  themselves  to  be  tempted,  but 
“ which  it  was  wholly  beyond  the  means  of  the  tenant  to  pay.” 

In  1821,  the  counties  of  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Limerick  were  in  a 
state  bordering  on  insurrection,  originating,  like  all  the  former  dis- 
turbances, in  disputes  about  land  and  resistance  to  tithe-proctors. 

The  trials  in  Tipperary  in  1 827,  show  that  almost  every  offence 
was  connected  with  the  great  agrarian  organization  which  prevailed 
through  the  country. 

I have  again,  sir,  to  quote  you  as  an  authority.  In  March,  1 829, 
on  the  occasion  of  bringing  before  the  House  of  Commons  the  Bill 
for  the  removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  you  reviewed  the 
state  of  Ireland  thus:  “ I apprehend  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
“we  can  change  for  the  worse.  What  is  the  melancholy  fact? 
“ That  for  scarcely  one  year  during  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since 
“ the  Union,  has  Ireland  been  governed  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
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“ law.  In  1 800  we  find  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended,  and  the 
“Act  for  the  Suppression  of  Rebellion  in  force;  in  1801  they  were 
“continued;  in  1802  I believe  they  expired;  in  1803,  the  insurrec- 
tion for  which  Emmett  suffered  broke  out,  Lord  Kilwarden  was 
“ murdered  by  a savage  mob,  and  both  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
“renewed!  In  1804  they  were  continued;  in  1806,  the  west  and 
“south  of  Ireland  were  in  a state  of  insubordination,  which  was 
“ with  difficulty  suppressed  by  the  severest  enforcement  of  the  or- 
dinary law;  in  1807,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  disorders  that 
“had  prevailed  in  1806,  the  Act  called  the  Insurrection  Act  was 
“introduced;  it  gave  power  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  place  any 
“district,  by  proclamation,  out  of  the  pale  of  the  ordinary  law;  it 
“ suspended  trial  by  jury,  and  made  it  a transportable  offence  to  be 
“out  of  doors  from  sunset  to  sunrise;  in  1807  this  Act  continued  in 
“force,  and  in  1808,  1809,  and  to  the  close  of  the  Session  of  1810; 
“in  1814,  the  Insurrection  Act  was  renewed;  it  was  continued  in 
“1815,  1816,  and  1817;  in  1822  it  was  again  revived,  and  con- 
tinued during  the  years  1823,  1824,  and  1825;  in  1825,  the 
“ Act  intended  for  the  suppression  of  dangerous  associations  was 
“passed;  it  continued  during  1826,  and  1827,  and  expired  in 
“ 1828.” 

In  1830,  Mr.  Goulburn,  in  addressing  the  House  of  Commons, 
observed,  “ That  much  had  been  said  of  the  present  condition  of 
“Ireland,  resulting  from  centuries  of  misrule;  and  he  would  ask, 
“ whether  there  was  any  enthusiast  so  wild  as  to  entertain  an  ex- 
“ pectation  that  the  exertions  of  a few  weeks  could  remove  the  evils 
“ of  ages?  It  was  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  disturbances  arose 
‘‘merely  upon  religious  grounds;  the  attacks  were  not  merely  made 
“upon  Protestants , but  Catholics  also ; in  fact , it  was  an  insurrec- 
“ tion  against  property .” 

In  1830  and  1831,  a formidable  party  in  Limerick  and  Clare 
arose  under  the  name  of  “ Terry-Alts,”  and  “Lady  Clare’s  Men;” 
the  combination  originating  solely  in  disputes  about  land ; as  appears 
from  the  charges  of  Judge  Jebb,  and  the  statements  of  Mr.  Black- 
burne,  the  then  Attorney-General : “ This  was  a war  of  the  peasantry 
“ against  the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land;  the  object  is  to 
“ deprive  them  of  the  power  of  disposing  of  their  property  as  they 
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“ may  think  fit ; to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  their  estates  and 
“property  shall  be  dealt  out  to  the  peasantry;  and  to  punish 
“ by  all  means  that  can  be  resorted  to,  such  as  disobey  those 
“ dictates  which  the  people  think  proper  to  issue.  The  means  by 
“ which  this  object  is  sought  to  be  obtained,  consist  of  every  species 
“ of  crime  accompanied  by  violence,  against  which  our  criminal  code 
“is  directed;  injury  to  property  of  every  kind,  ascending  by  a 
“ regular  gradation  from  ordinary  trespass  to  murder — murder  in  its 
“ worst  and  most  hideous  forms — cold-blooded,  premeditated  assas- 
“ sination,  so  cunningly  hatched,  so  secretly  plotted,  and  so  timely 
“ executed,  as  to  escape  the  pursuit  and  detection  of  the  most  active 
“ and  the  most  persevering.” 

These  disturbances  extended  into  Galway,  Mayo,  and  Roscom- 
mon, and  in  the  year  1 832,  into  the  Queen’s  county  and  county  of 
Kilkenny;  and  Chief  Justice  Bushe,  in  describing  the  Whiteboy  out- 
rages of  this  year,  said,  “If  a landlord  looks  for  a good  tenant;  if 
“ a farmer  proposes  for  a vacant  farm ; if  a master  hires  a servant 
“ from  another  county  or  province;  if  a higher  rent  or  lower  wages 
“ have  been  paid  than  those  confederates  approve  of;  if  the  tithes 
“ of  the  Protestant  clergy  in  one  county,  or  the  dues  of  the  Roman 
“ Catholic  clergy  in  another,  have  exceeded  that  minimum  which 
“those  confederates  have  established; — all  those  have  been  repre- 
“ sented  from  time  to  time  as  so  many  grievances,  and  the  deluded 
“ people  have  persuaded  themselves,  or  have  been  persuaded  by 
“ others,  to  think  that  it  was  their  duty  to  redress  them.” 

In  1833,  Mr.  George  Cornwall  Lewis,  the  present  Poor  Law 
Commissioner,  visited  Ireland,  and  he  describes  “ this  country  as 
“ having  been  for  the  last  seventy  years,  the  scene  of  constantly 
“ recurring  disturbances,  sometimes  consisting  of  the  murder  of  a 
“ few  persons,  or  the  burning  of  a few  houses,  and  sometimes  rising 
“ to  general  insurrection.  Successive  Governments  have  apparently 
“ exhausted  every  means  in  their  power  to  suppress  the  evil,  but 
“ without  success.  The  statute  books  have  been  loaded  with  the 
“ severest  laws ; the  country  has  been  covered  with  military  and 
“police;  capital  punishment  has  been  unsparingly  inflicted;  Austra- 
“ lia  has  been  covered  with  transported  convicts ; and  all  to  no 
“ purpose.” 
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It  is  supposed  by  many,  that  the  outrages  in  Ireland  are  exclu- 
sively directed  against  Protestants;  such  is  not  the  fact;  on  the 
contrary,  not  only  have  most  of  the  minor  acts  of  violence  been 
committed  on  the  persons  of  Roman  Catholic  peasants,  but  the 
Whiteboy  assassinations  have  had  indifferently  for  their  object  gen- 
tlemen of  either  religion.  For  instance: — in  1834,  Mr.  Thaddeus 
Ryan,  a Roman  Catholic  magistrate  and  grand  juror,  was  fired  at 
and  wounded,  and  in  the  same  year  a conspiracy  was  formed  to 
murder  Mr.  Galway,  a Roman  Catholic  land  agent  to  Lord  Kenmare, 
a Roman  Catholic  peer.  In  the  year  1837,  Mr.  Keefe,  a Roman 
Catholic,  a radical  and  precursor,  was  murdered  in  Tipperary, 
although  agent  to  a Roman  Catholic  landed  proprieior,  Mr.  Valen- 
tine Maher.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mulqueen,  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 
was  murdered  in  the  county  of  Limerick  for  endeavouring  to  prevent 
a party  from  going  to  attack  a house. 

From  all  this  then,  from  the  discussions  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment— the  evidence  before  committees — the  statements  of  the  Law 
Officers  on  special  commissions — and  the  opinions  of  all  who  have 
written  on  the  state  of  Ireland  from  the  year  1760  to  the  very  last 
discussion  upon  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons, — it  will 
appear  that  the  various  disturbances  were  of  a purely  agrarian 
character,  unconnected  with  any  hostility  to  the  Government,  or 
with  feelings  of  religious  animosity. 

Almost  every  outrage,  if  closely  scrutinised,  is  traceable  to  the 
eviction  of  tenants,  or  the  changing  possession  of  land;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  almost  all  the  persons  prosecuted  for  agrarian  dis- 
turbances are  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  peasantry,  and  scarcely  ever 
include  a respectable  farmer  or  person  possessing  any  fixed  interest 
in  the  soil.  This  I can  state  after  an  experience  of  thirty  years  as  a 
public  prosecutor  on  the  largest  circuit  in  Ireland,  having  during 
that  period  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  every  outrage  for 
which  there  was  a prosecution. 

Notwithstanding  the  unquestionable  evidence  given  of  a gradual 
and  general  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  de- 
plorable extent  to  which  distress,  discontent,  and  crime  still  continue 
to  exist  amongst  our  population,  shews  that  the  cause  of  the  mischief 
is  still  in  vigorous  operation. 
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In  Ireland,  the  land  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a few  large 
proprietors,  while  nearly  all  the  immediate  cultivators  and  occupants 
are  either  tenants  at  will,  or  possessed  of  short  leases  rapidly  ex- 
piring. This  principle  of  tenure,  which  gives  to  the  possessor  no 
security  and  but  little  interest  in  his  holding,  and  deprives  him  of 
the  hope  of  any  prospective  amelioration  of  his  condition, — this  it  is 
that  renders  the  Irish  peasant  reckless,  inconsiderate,  and  impro- 
vident: results  that  are  in  accordance  with  the  universally  admitted 
principle,  that  the  institution  of  property  is  the  basis  of  civilization, 
and  that  a variation  in  the  amount  of  security  or  interest  therein, 
exercises  a corresponding  influence  upon  the  moral  and  social  condi- 
tion of  the  people. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  of  the  land  of  Ireland  have  lately 
fallen  out  of  lease,  and  are  now  held  by  occupiers  at  will.  The 
landlords  are  rapidly  clearing  their  estates,  in  apprehension  of  the 
effect  of  the  poor  law;  and  there  being  but  few  manufactories  in 
the  country,  the  support  and  existence  almost  of  the  peasant  de- 
pend on  his  quarter  of  an  acre  of  potato  ground:  deprive  him  of 
this,  or  let  his  possession  be  uncertain,  and  what  interest  has  he  in 
preserving  the  peace  of  the  country? — To  this  cause  I attribute  the 
great  difficulty  experienced  in  discovering  crime,  or  obtaining  evidence 
to  convict  offenders  in  Ireland.  No  exertion  has  been  wanting  on  the 
part  of  the  different  Governments  of  this  country  to  discover  and 
punish  the  perpetrators  of  outrages ; rewards  to  an  immense  amount 
have  been  offered,  and  at  no  former  period  was  there  a more  efficient 
police,  or  a greater  number  of  stipendiary  magistrates;  and  the 
police  inspectors  and  chief  constables  have  ever  been  most  zealous  in 
the  execution  of  their  duties. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  in  Ireland  if  an  outrage  be  committed  in 
the  presence  of  an  hundred  people,  and  the  perpetrators  well  known 
to  almost  all  of  them,  yet  no  one  comes  forward  to  give  infor- 
mation, even  with  the  temptation  of  great  reward  and  future  protec- 
tion ; while  in  England  almost  every  person  assists  in  the  prevention 
and  punishment  of  crime?  It  is  because  in  that  country  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  are  interested  in  its  peace;  while  in  Ireland 
the  occupiers  think  that  a disturbed  and  unsettled  state  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  best  security  for  the  preservation  of  their  wretched  and 
precarious  possessions. 
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1 fully  agree  with  Mr.  Lewis  in  his  opinion,  that  these  disturb- 
ances 44  spring  from  the  peculiar  state  of  the  peasantry,  which  makes 
“the  possession  of  land  a necessary  of  life;  and  that  there  is  no 
“ prospect  of  suppressing  them  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  so  long 
“ as  the  same  causes  continue  in  force.  All  species  of  legal  severity 
44  compatible  with  our  form  of  government,  and  our  state  of  civiliza- 
“ tion,  have  been  tried  and  have  failed,  upon  men  who  have  nothing  to 
“ hope  in  their  actual  state,  and  little  to  fear  from  the  consequence  of 
“ crime.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  work  with  the  ordinary  engines 
“ of  government.  What  influence  can  a ruler  exercise  on  a man 
“ who  despairs  of  being  better,  and  yet  can  scarcely  be  worse — who 
“ has  nothing  to  gain  by  obeying  the  law,  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
“ disobeying  it  ? 4 When  the  heart  is  past  hope  (says  the  proverb) 
44  the  face  is  past  shame.’  ” 

I also  agree  with  Dr.  Campbell,  who,  long  before  Mr.  Lewis  wrote, 
in  the  year  1776,  observed  in  his  Philosophical  Survey,  44  that  until 
44  some  step  is  taken  in  favour  of  tillage  and  the  poor,  Whiteboyism 
44  will  probably  remain,  in  defiance  of  all  securities  which  the  Legis- 
44  lative  power  can  devise  or  the  Executive  inflict.” 

Here  is  a coincidence  of  two  authorities  taking  an  unprejudiced 
view  of  the  country,  at  an  interval  of  above  sixty  years,  corrobo- 
rating the  opinion  of  the  Committee  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, of  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  of  leading  men  of  all  parties,  of 
the  Judges  of  the  land,  and  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Government. 

The  Whiteboyism  of  1760  is  the  same  as  that  of  1844;  no 
essential  difference  is  distinguishable  between  them — the  root  of  the 
evil  has  not  been  reached  as  yet.  Catholic  Emancipation  (a  measure 
absolutely  necessary)  has  been  granted,  but  the  malady  still  con- 
tinues. Corporate  Reform  has  followed  with  no  better  success; 
nor  would  the  abolition  of  tithe  rent-charge,  an  extension  of  the 
franchise,  or  vote  by  ballot,  have  any  effect  whatever  in  the  preven- 
tion or  suppression  of  outrage;  because  none  of  these  measures 
would  at  all  reach  the  cause  in  which  it  has  its  origin.  It  has  been 
said  that  high  rents  are  the  cause  of  disturbance;  this  cannot  be  the 
case.  If  the  rent  in  Ireland  be  compared  with  that  of  England  and 
other  countries,  it  will  not  be  found  excessive.  But,  as  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  state  in  their  third  report,  44  the  defective  culti- 
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“ vation  of  land  in  Ireland  contributes  very  materially  to  the  wide- 
“ spread  misery  that  exists  among  the  labouring  classes,  and  is  con- 
“ sequently  one  main  cause  of  the  recklessness  of  feeling  so  frequently 
“ found  among  them.” 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Tithe  Composition  Act  of  1823,  the 
murder  of  tithe  proctors  was  a constant  occurrence,  but  from  that 
time  to  the  making  the  composition  permanent,  the  assassinations 
had  exclusive  reference  to  the  lands  not  under  composition.  Attacks 
on  Protestant  clergymen  were  common  until  the  Act  of  1838,  which 
put  the  payment  on  the  landlord ; from  that  time  there  has  not  been 
an  instance  of  an  outrage  on  a clergyman ; and  the  murders  of  proc- 
tors or  tithe  collectors  have  altogether  ceased.  Another  cause  of 
disturbance  has  been  removed,  by  the  abolition  of  the  custodiam 
process  in  1835,  which  I ventured  to  recommend  in  1830. 

If  we  compare  the  state  of  landed  property  in  Ireland,  with  what 
it  is  in  other  countries,  we  shall  perceive  the  same  effect  produced 
by  a similar  want  of  permanent  interest  in  the  land,  as  regards  the 
occupiers.  A remarkable  resemblance  prevails  between  Irish  and 
Spanish  indolence — a vice  generally  supposed  inherent  in  the  nation- 
al character  of  the  Spaniard.  This,  however,  a Spanish  writer  of 
great  celebrity,  Iovellanos,  has  ably  shown  not  to  be  natural  to  the 
latter,  using  a train  of  reasoning  which  would  equally  solve  the 
mystery  of  our  Irish  character.  He  traces  the  Spaniard’s  degrada- 
tion mainly  to  the  one  natural  cause,  viz.,  liis  having  no  interest  in 
his  own  industry . The  entire  country  is  partitioned  out  amongst 
four  classes  of  proprietors,  viz.,  the  Crown,  the  Noblesse,  the  Clergy, 
and  the  Corporate  Bodies.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  are  neither 
occupants  nor  proprietors  of  land,  and  consequently  have  little  more 
interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  than  the  merest  serfs.  Under 
such  circnmstances,  without  resorting  to  the  hypothesis  of  particular 
national  character,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  Spain  of  all 
countries  in  Europe,  stands  the  lowest  as  regards  the  development 
of  her  natural  resources, — why  her  people  have  become  so  indolent 
and  so  poor.  The  Spaniard  has  scarcely  an  idea  of  ownership ; — but 
still  he  is  not  turbulent;  for  this  reason,  that,  never  having  tasted 
the  sweets  of  a twenty-years’  tenure  of  land,  he  fears  no  disposses- 
sion ; and,  scarcely  ever  having  been  invested  with  political  rights, 
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he  is  not  at  one  period  a forty- shilling  and  at  another  a ten-pound 
freeholder,  to  be  bandied  about  between  landlords  and  political 
speculators.  Not  forming  moreover  one  of  those  nuisances  of  which 
gentlemen’s  estates  are  to  be  cleared,  he  has  no  interest  in  shooting 
a landlord  or  an  agent.  But  it  is  a natural  consequence  of  this  total 
privation  of  any  interest  in  the  soil,  of  this  legalised  disability  to  be- 
come an  owner  of  land  under  any  circumstances,  that  the  Spaniard 
cannot  choose  but  be  a friar,  a beggar,  or  a bandit. 

Spain  is  not  a country  which  presents  the  remarkable  anomaly  of 
a rapid  advance  in  national  wealth  and  improvement,  while  her 
people  are  at  once  increasing  in  numbers  and  misery.  Spain,  her 
government,  and  her  people,  are  alike  miserable  under  an  oppressive 
system.  The  freedom  with  which  the  banditti  roam  her  country  is 
but  an  evidence  of  the  paralysed  state  of  all  industry  and  improve- 
ment. She  is  accordingly  very  far  removed  from  the  condition  of 
Ireland  as  united  with  England,  and  should  the  people  in  general  be 
inclined  to  resist  the  constituted  authorities,  she  possesses  not  the 
the  ability  to  cover  her  plains  with  even  a moderate  force  of  police 
or  regular  troops  to  restrain  their  excesses.  This  turbulent  spirit  in 
the  Irish  peasant,  Iovellanos  considers  as  evidence  of  his  superiority, 
and  a more  promising  feature  than  the  deadly  indolence  of  his  own 
countrymen.  A temporary  and  insecure  possession  makes  the  Irish- 
man turbulent,  but  not  hopeless.  The  Spanish  peasant,  in  his  con- 
dition, exhibits  evidence  of  the  fatal  operation  of  that  system  in  his 
country,  which,  in  withholding  the  possession  of  land  altogether, 
takes  away  all  hope  of  prospective  amelioration. 

A recent  traveller  in  Spain  thus  describes  part  of  that  fine 
country: — “ Besides  Ediga  and  Cormona,  we  met  but  few  villages 
“ between  Cordova  and  Seville,  and  no  solitary  farms  or  houses 
“ other  than  the  public  ventas.  Though  the  soil  was  every  where 
“ fertile,  yet  it  was  in  general  imperfectly  cultivated,  and  often 
“ abandoned  to  the  caprice  of  nature.  Nothing  can  be  more  painful 
“ than  to  behold  this  country,  which  arose  to  such  a degree  of 
“ prosperity  under  the  Romans  and  Arabs,  now  so  fallen,  so  impo- 
verished! The  principal  source  of  this  depopulation  may  be 
“ found  in  the  landed  monopolies,  nearly  the  whole  country  being 
“ owned  by  large  proprietors,  to  whose  ancestors  it  was  granted 
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“ at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  The  partitioning  of  those  terri- 
“ torial  estates  at  present,  under  a strong  government,  so  as  to 
“ give  an  interest  and  security  to  the  holders,  would  soon  dispel  the 
“ indolence  of  the  Spaniard,  and  shower  down  upon  the  country 
“ more  than  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.” 

Not  many  years  back,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  James 
Graham,  after  passing  the  highest  eulogium  on  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, as  being  brave,  generous,  hospitable,  charitable,  &c.,  asked 
why  they  were  guilty  of  such  horrible  crimes ; and  stated  that  they 
subsisted  chiefly  by  spade  husbandry,  occupying  small  portions  of 
land;  while  in  Belgium,  where  there  is  a worse  soil,  a more  dense 
population  lived  by  spade  husbandry  on  smaller  portions  of  land, 
and  yet  enjoyed  peace,  abundance,  and  prosperity. — I would  reply 
to  the  question  of  Sir  James  Graham,  by  pointing  to  the  difference 
in  the  tenure  of  land  in  the  two  countries. 

The  peasantry  in  Belgium  have  the  actual  possession  and  occu- 
pation of  their  small  portions  of  land ; while  in  Ireland  the  greater 
number  of  the  peasants  in  the  south  and  west  do  not  occupy  their 
small  portions  of  land  for  more  than  a few  months  in  the  year,  it 
being  generally  what  is  called  “mock”  or  “con-acre”  land;  the 
landlord  merely  setting  a small  portion  for  a potato  crop,  the  peasant 
being  allowed  to  plant  and  remove  the  potatoes  after  he  has  paid 
the  rent  agreed  upon.  Now  this  mode  of  letting  is  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  disturbance  in  Ireland;  it  was  the  cause  of  the 
outrages  which  took  place  in  the  county  of  Clare  in  1830,  and 
which  almost  extended  to  open  rebellion.  Even  as  late  as  1839, 
the  peasantry  in  some  districts  turned  up  the  grass  lands,  in  order 
to  compel  the  landlords  to  set  them  for  potato  ground. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  the  uncertainty  of  the 
tenure  of  land  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  discontent  and  turbulence  of 
the  Irish  peasantry,  I beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  effects 
which  a state  of  things  the  reverse  of  this  has  produced  in  other 
countries. 

In  Switzerland — that  paradise  of  the  labouring  classes — the 
father  of  every  family  is  a proprietor  of  land ; and  so  in  Austria, 
the  head  of  the  family  has  a house  and  several  parcels  of  land, 
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which  may  have  cost  from  £100  to  £130,  and  have  in  many  in- 
stances been  purchased  subject  to  a mortgage  of  from  £50  to  £60, 
for  which  he  pays  £5  per  cent,  interest.  So,  in  the  best  parts  of 
Holland,  the  small  proprietors  are  numerous. 

The  Norwegians  are  said  to  be  the  happiest  people  in  Europe,  or, 
according  to  Laing,  in  the  world.  A main  feature  in  Norwegian 
territorial  economy  is,  the  extensive  diffusion  of  landed  property. 
In  a population  rather  less  than  a million,  there  are  about  41,656 
landed  proprietors — being  about  one  in  22;  whilst  in  Scotland 
there  is  but  one  in  every  700,  and  in  Ireland,  I should  think,  not 
one  in  every  1 600.  The  estates  are  not  too  small,  they  vary  from 
thirty  to  sixty  acres  of  arable  land,  besides  mountain.  The  sub- 
division of  this  little  estate  is  prevented  by  law;  and  it  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  cut  up  into  potato  gardens.  This  class  of  landholders  forms 
the  kernel  of  the  nation;  they  are,  in  general,  fine  athletic  men, 
their  properties  not  being  large  enough  to  exempt  them  from  the 
wholesome  necessity  of  manual  labour. 

The  effect  of  independence  upon  the  moral  condition  of  this  peo- 
ple, is  strikingly  manifested  in  the  circumstance  stated  by  Laing,  of 
the  almost  total  absence  of  drunkenness  and  riot  at  the  fair  of 
Lavenger,  which  is  held  for  three  weeks,  and  to  which  flock  persons 
of  all  descriptions,  and  where  spirits  are  supplied  in  abundance  at 
fourteen  pence  per  gallon — which,  in  a cold  climate,  would  naturally 
tempt  to  excess. 

But  it  may  be  said,  these  countries  are  prosperous  and  moral  from 
the  first,  because  they  have  from  the  first  been  exempt  from  the 
evil  of  having  the  land  of  the  country  vested  in  a few  proprietors. 
There  is  however  the  instance  of  Prussia,  to  prove  how  rapidly  and 
completely  amelioration  follows  the  removal  of  the  evil — This,  the 
boldest  and  most  successful  experiment  that  has  as  yet  been  at- 
tempted, has  been  made  in  recent  times,  by  Hardenberg,  the  cele- 
brated Prussian  minister:  he  found  his  country  in  a state  of  more 
than  Spanish  thraldom,  occasioned  by  the  continuance  of  one  of  the 
worst  usages  of  the  feudal  system — viz.,  the  hereditary  subjection 
of  the  peasantry  to  the  proprietors  of  the  estates  on  which  they 
were  born.  In  1810,  he  obtained  a royal  edict,  by  which  it  was 
enacted,  that  all  the  peasantry  of  the  kingdom  should  in  future  be 
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free  tenants  of  the  lands  which  they  had  previously  held  only  as 
hereditary  occupants,  subject  to  certain  rents  to  the  landlords.  This 
single  enactment  has  effected  a greater  and  more  decided  change 
than  has  resulted  from  any  modern  legislative  act,  and  it  is  one  on 
which  a more  ^popular  form  of  government  could  not  have  ventured. 
However  questionable  the  means  may  be  by  which  such  an  end  has 
been  attained,  the  experience  of  several  years  and  the  present  con- 
dition of  Prussia — where,  even  under  a despotic  government,  na- 
tional education,  peaceful  industry,  and  attachment  to  order  and  law 
flourish  more  than  in  any  other  country — attest,  in  the  most  deci- 
sive manner,  the  beneficial  results  of  the  measure.  Even  those 
members  of  the  aristocracy  who  have  waged  war  most  bitterly 
against  Hardenberg’s  reform,  allow  that  it  has  produced  incredible 
good:  “It  must  be  confessed/’  says  one  of  them,  “that  in  ten 
“ years  it  has  carried  us  forward  a whole  century.’5 

To  all  ordinary  minds,  uninformed  of  the  fact,  the  conversion  of 
the  boors  of  a country  into  unlimited  landed  proprietors,  without 
submitting  them  previously  to  any  gradual  process  of  preparation 
for  the  change  of  their  condition,  would  appear,  as  a practicable 
measure,  perfectly  Utopian.  But,  in  having  thus  completely  worked 
out  the  salvation  of  his  country,  it  is  Hardenberg’s  privilege  to  have 
afforded  at  the  same  time  a proof  and  example  of  the  power  of 
individual  interest  and  property  over  human  conduct.  The  desire 
for  property,  implanted  in  human  nature,  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the 
Prussian  minister  made  all  the  machinery  of  his  grand  state  reform  to 
revolve.  This  is  a principle  which  operates  alike  upon  mankind,  in 
every  age,  clime,  and  country.  In  Ireland,  as  in  Prussia  and  every 
where  else,  men  are  the  worse  for  possessing  nothing,  and  the  better 
for  possessing  something,  however  small,  that  they  call  their  own. 
In  Ireland,  as  in  Prussia,  the  old  standing  evil  has  been,  the  con- 
centration of  property  in  a few  hands,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
majority; — and  it  is  by  diffusing  that  property,  and  calling  into 
existence  a number  of  Peasant  Proprietors  that  we  shall  make  that 
talisman  operate,  which  is  to  open  up  at  last  the  sources  of  wealth, 
power,  peace,  and  civilization  for  the  whole  people. 

But  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  British  dominions,  to  find  proofs 
of  the  benefit  resulting  from  giving  die  peasant  an  interest  in  the 
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land  he  cultivates*  In  Guernsey,  though  the  farms  are  very  small 
and  the  rents  very  high,  being  in  no  instance  less  than  five  pounds 
per  annum  the  English  acre  (nearly  eight  pounds  the  Irish  acre), — 
with  a bad  climate,  violent  gales  in  winter,  and  scorching  droughts 
in  summer, — yet  the  rent  is  scarcely  ever  in  arrear:  but  the  land  is 
held  in  fee  farm , and  hence  the.  cause  of  the  happiness,  peace,  and 
tranquillity  of  that  island.  Is  not  this  for  the  advantage  of  the 
landlords  themselves?  Where  is  there  land  in  England  or  Ireland 
so  productive ; although  in  both  these  countries  the  soil  is  richer, 
the  climate  better,  and  the  implements  of  husbandry  far  superior? — 
See  the  effect  on  the  population:  it  raises  the  moral  position  of  the 
peasant,  inspires  a manly  and  imdependent  spirit,  and  prevents  that 
spirit  of  servile  hypocrisy  which  tenancies  at  will  have  engendered 
in  the  peasantry  of  Ireland.  Once  possessed  of  land,  the  Guernsey- 
man  can  never  lose  it  hut  hy  his  own  fault : he  has  only  to  pay  the 
stipulated  rent  to  continue  absolute  lord  of  the  property:  labour 
loses  its  repulsive  character,  for  he  feels  that  he  is  worlcing  for 
himself 

In  Sark  (another  of  the  Channel  Islands)  the  land  is  divided  into 
forty  copyhold  possessious,  and  has  been  so  since  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  size  of  these  farms  can  never  vary;  no  possessor  can 
sell  or  dispose  of  a part  of  his  property;  he  may  sell,  but  he  must 
sell  all:  and  in  case  of  death,  the  property  devolves  entire  upon  the 
eldest  son,  or  failing  such,  to  the  eldest  collateral  brance : all  pro- 
perty must  continue  entire  as  originally  granted , as  is  expressed  in 
each  of  the  grants  or  leases. 

If  the  system  of  landed  tenures  in  force  in  these  islands,  were 
once  adopted  by  the  landlords  in  Ireland,  agrarian  disturbances 
would  cease.  By  giving  the  occupier  an  interest  in  the  land,  and 
preventing  the  subdivision  of  farms,  the  great  inciting  cause  to  dis- 
content would  be  removed; — I mention  subdivision,  though  not 
coming  immediately  within  the  scope  of  my  present  argument,  for  it 
is  plain,  that  if  subdivision  proceeds  as  population  increases,  it  must 
in  time  disolve  all  ties  and  bonds  of  property. 

I shall  now  adduce  an  instance  to  shew,  that  even  in  Ireland, 
when  the  peasant  has  an  interest  in  his  toil,  he  lays  aside  his  tur- 
bulent character,  and  becomes  industrous,  peaceable,  respectable, — 
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in  a word,  perfectly  civilized:  a fact  which  affords  an  argument, 
the  last  required,  to  shew  that  if  the  present  occupiers  should 
become  holders,  by  a permanent  or  at  least  extended  tenure,  they 
would  not  yield  to  any  other  people  in  Europe,  in  exhibiting,  by 
their  social  amelioration,  the  effects  of  possessing  property.  I refer 
to  the  history  of  Glenbeigh,  in  the  Barony  of  Iveragh,  in  the  County 
of  Kerry,  of  which  the  original  state  is  described  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  1830,  on  the  state  of  Ireland  (p.  10): — 

“ This  is  a mountainous  district  by  the  sea  side,  on  the  banks  of 
“ the  bay  of  Castlemain:  up  to  a recent  period  (1808)  its  population 
“ was  in  a very  wild  and  savage  state;  it  was  an  asylum  for  all  the 
“ offenders,  robbers,  and  murderers  of  the  whole  country:  it  used  to 
“ be  the  boast  of  the  people  that  no  criminal  was  ever  punished  from 
“ it:  they  never  used  to  pay  any  thing  in  the  way  of  debt:  it  was 
“ impervious  to  a King’s  writ  or  magistrate’s  warrant.”  At  the 
present  day,  however,  it  presents  a most  extraordinary  contrast  to 
this,  for  the  people  are  well  clothed,  extremely  industrious,  orderly, 
and  as  well  conducted  as  they  are  in  any  country  village  in  England : 
there  exists  no  difficulty  in  administering  the  laws ; every  kind  of 
legal  process  is  now  affected  there  more  easily  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  During  the  disturbances  which  have  occurred, 
the  spirit  of  Whiteboyism  has  not  extended  to  Glenbeigh;  on  the 
contrary,  the  inhabitants  held  a meeting,  and  passed  resolutions  dis- 
avowing any  participation  in  them.  Thus,  the  people  of  this  district, 
in  a few  years,  from  a barbarous  condition,  have  been  advanced  into 
a high  state  of  civilization,  by  the  attention,  the  encouragement,  and 
the  assistance  which  they  received  from  Lord  Heaclly;  who,  in 
acting  thus  wisely  and  humanely,  has  certainly  sacrificed  no  interest 
of  his  own. 

Having  thus  stated  my  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disturbances 
in  Ireland — and  the  probability  of  their  continuance,  unless  some 
steps  be  taken  different  from  those  heretofore  pursued — I proceed  to 
suggest  what  I conceive  would  be  an  effectual  remedy  for  these 
great  evils;  a remedy  which  may  be  gradually  and  safely  applied^ 
without  altering  any  principle  of  the  Constitution , or  interfering  in 
any  manner  with  the  rights  of  private  properly . 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  make  such  a law  for  this  country  as 
Hardenberg  did  for  Prussia:  the  Crown  has  not  the  possession  of 
the  whole,  so  as  to  grant  the  land  on  special  conditions,  as  Queen 
Elizabeth  did  the  Island  of  Sark:  it  is  not  likely  that  the  landed 
proprietors,  even  if  they  had  the  power  of  granting  leases  in  perpe- 
tuity— as  in  Guernsey — would  avail  themselves  of  it ; nor  have  the 
peasantry  of  the  country  the  capital  necessary  to  purchase  small 
estates  themselves. 

Aware  of  these  difficulties,  and  at  the  same  time  feeling  the 
immense  advantage  likely  to  result  from  the  establishment  of  a res- 
pectable body  of  yeomanry  in  Ireland — however  small  in  each  dis- 
trict,— I proposed,  in  the  year  1837,  a plan,  which  was  taken  up 
warmly  by  a number  of  wealthy  gentlemen  in  London,  for  the 
purchase  of  estates  as  they  were  offered  in  the  market,  and  selling 
them  in  fee,  in  farms  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  acres,  to  such  of 
the  resident  occupiers  as  should  be  selected  for  character  and  ability ; 
taking  payment  of  the  purchase-money  by  deferred  instalments  dis- 
tributed over  several  years,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  occupier. 
In  order  to  try  the  effect  of  the  measure,  I proposed  that  it  should 
be  temporary — the  power  of  purchasing  land  to  be  limited  both  in 
time  and  extent ; and,  to  meet  the  provision  of  the  Mortmain  Acts, 
if  the  land  bought  was  not  divided  into  farms  and  re-disposed  of 
within  ten  years,  that  it  should  be  sold  by  public  auction,  and  the 
funds  divided  amongst  the  subscribers.  A petitition  from  these 
gentlemen,  with  a draft  of  a charter  containing  these  with  other 
provisions,  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade;  but  there  was 
some  difficulty  felt  as  to  the  powers  possessed  (at  that  time)  by  the 
Board  to  grant  a charter  sufficient  for  the  required  purpose,  and  the 
measure  was  still  under  consideration  when  a change  of  ministry 
took  place. 

The  results  that  would  follow  such  a change  as  this,  would  be 
alike  beneficial  to  all  orders  of  society.  It  is  the  operation  of  indi- 
vidual interest  and  property,  that  has  become  the  source  of  national 
strength,  wealth,  and  prosperity  in  every  country  in  which  it  has 
existed.  It  is  this  system,  by  its  affording  a facility  for  obtaining  a 
proprietary  right  to  land , without  paying  down  the  purchase- money 
at  oncey  that  may  be  considered  the  groundwork  of  the  agricultural 
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prosperity  so  observable  in  Guernsey  and  the  rest  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  as  well  as  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent. 

An  intelligent  writer,  in  a late  publication,  says: — “ We  may 
“ with  truth  affirm,  that  habits  of  prudence,  economy,  moral 
“ restraint,  the  wisdom  of  appreciating  in  what  consists  a compe- 
“ tency,  and  the  disposition  to  live  within  one’s  income,  are  virtues 
<*  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  Guernsey,  and  rooted  in  the  native  char- 
“ acter.  Agrarian  outrage  is  unknown ; there  is  not  on  record  an 
“ instance  of  machine-breaking,  rick-burning,  or  ham-stringing  of 
“ cattle;  all  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  order , for  all  have 
u property : but  in  Ireland  there  are  no  bonds  of  sympathy  between 
“ the  landlord  and  the  labourer;  in  most  cases  they  never  see  each 
“ other:  the  absent  proprietor  regards  his  tenant  as  a serf,  and  the 
“ tenant  considers  the  landlord  as  a tyranical  usurper: — thus  the 
“ standard  of  morals  is  reduced  to  zero.” 

The  advantages  of  the  plan  proposed  would  be  numerous.  I am 
led  to  think  that  you,  sir,  may  deem  it  especially  worthy  of  con- 
sideration at  the  present  moment.  I shall  enumerate  some  of  the 
most  prominent  of  these : — 

Firstly — At  present  most  of  the  occupiers  of  lands  are  tenants  at 
will,  and  although  nominally  liable  for  a moiety  of  poor-rate,  the 
whole  must  in  the  end  be  paid  by  the  landlords ; consequently  the 
tenant  has  no  interest  in  preventing  the  increase  of  pauperism,  or 
the  amount  of  the  rates.  If  however  there  were  even  a few  small 
proprietors  in  each  district,  they  would  be  an  effectual  check  upon 
the  increase  of  pauperism,  as  a proprietor  of  twenty  acres  would  be 
as  anxious  to  keep  down  the  tax,  as  a landlord  of  ten  thousand 
acres. 

Secondly — The  desire  to  possess  land,  and  to  be  considered  a 
farmer,  is  a remarkable  trait  in  the  Irish  character;  now  if  the 
peasant  felt  that  by  his  own  exertions  and  industry  he  could  obtain 
a perpetuity — or  at  least  a valuable  proprietary  interest — in  the 
land ; that  his  rent  or  annual  payment  might  be  gradually  reduced 
until  it  eventually  ceased  altogether,  so  that  he  should  ultimately 
become  a proprietor;  that  in  a year  of  great  plenty  he  might  pay 
over  a stipulated  sum  towards  the  purchase-money,  as  it  were  into  a 
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savings’  bank,  and  reduce  his  debt,  while  in  a year  of  scarcity  he 
might  have  the  advantage  of  his  previous  large  advances,  so  as  not 
then  to  be  called  on  for  the  last  shilling  of  the  produce  of  his  farm, — 
it  would  give  to  him  an  additional  stimulus,  and  produce  such  a 
moral  change  in  his  character  as  would  no  doubt  lead  to  important 
national  results. 

Thirdly — Ireland  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural  country — it 
possesses  great  fertility;  and  it  is  impossible  but  that  this  plan,  by 
assisting  agriculture  and  promoting  an  improved  system  of  cultiva- 
tion, must  increase  the  resources  of  the  country,  as  well  as  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  people.  At  present  there  is  not  a farm  to 
be  let  for  which  there  are  not  several  applicants  at  a very  heavy 
rack-rent,  and  yet  the  rent  and  taxes  are  paid  wfith  much  regularity ; 
but  if  the  farmer  could  possess  himself  of  from  forty  to  fifty  acres  of 
land,  of  which  he  might  by  increased  industry  become  sole  pro- 
prietor in  a certain  time,  he  would  feel  the  advantage  of  paying  up 
his  stipulated  yearly  sum  punctually,  and  use  his  utmost  efforts  to 
keep  down  taxation,  a portion  of  which  he  would  of  course,  as  a 
fee-simple  proprietor,  have  himself  to  pay ; he  would  thus  be  directly 
interested  in  promoting  the  general  tranquillity,  and  in  seeing  that 
the  assessment  for  the  police  and  other  establishments  should  be 
kept  moderate ; he  would  extract  from  the  land  the  greatest  amount 
of  produce  which  it  was  able  to  yield ; and  he  would  not,  as  now, 
dread  the  introduction  of  agricultural  improvements  in  his  farm, 
lest  they  might  lead  to  an  increase  of  his  rent.  If  this  plan  were  in 
operation  there  would  be  room  for  hope  that,  in  place  of  the  impro- 
vident reckless  Irish  peasant  of  the  present  day,  a class  of  Irish 
yeomen  would  be  gradually  created,  'whose  object  would  naturally 
be,  by  order  and  industry  to  lighten  the  burden  of  local  taxation, 
and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country,  with  the  paramount  object 
of  increasing  the  value  of  their  own  property. 

Fourthly — The  best  mode  of  quieting  a disturbed  country  is, 
to  tax  the  district  in  which  outrage  occurs,  for  the  expenses  of 
police,  prosecutions,  witnesses,  &c. ; but  this  cannot  now  be  done  in 
Ireland,  as  the  tax  must  fall  entirely  upon  the  landlord:  but  create 
such  a yeomanry  as  is  proposed,  and  you  will  make  each  of  them  an 
unpaid  policeman;  for,  if  a disturbance  should  occur,  an  increased 
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expense  must  fall  upon  himself;  and,  not  having  a landlord  to  look 
to  for  reimbursement,  he  must  be  personally  interested  in  the  sup- 
pression of  crime, — instead  of  being  as  now,  inclined  to  screen  the 
offenders. 

Fifthly — A body  of  men  would  be  created,  who  might  be  relied 
on  at  all  times  as  the  friends  of  order,  and  whose  interests  would 
be  bound  up  with  the  public  good, — as  any  rebellion  in  which 
they  should  be  engaged  would  expose  them  to  a forfeiture  of  their 
estate.* 

Sixthly — The  creation  of  such  proprietors,  would  supply  the  pre- 
sent deficiency  of  a middle  class  (the  want  of  which  is  felt  in  so 
many  ways — for  instance,  to  supply  jurors  at  sessions,  &c.) ; and, 
with  the  improved  agriculture  which  would  necessarily  accompany  it, 
would  lead  to  neat  and  comfortable  dwellings  being  substituted  for 
the  present  mud  hovels:  besides  which,  that  bane  of  Ireland,  the 
class  of  middle-men,  would  in  the  end  be  removed ; and,  finally,  in- 
jury to  property  would  cease,  because  the  possessors  would  be  so 
numerous,  and  so  linked  together  by  a common  interest,  that  they 
would  stand  in  the  relation  of  a mutual  insurance  company. 

Seventhly — It  is  clear  also,  that  a numerous  body  of  this  kind 
would  have  a tendency  to  diminish  the  amount  of  absenteeism. 
Proprietors  would  no  longer  have  the  fear  of  outrage,  for  a reason 
or  an  excuse  for  forsaking  Ireland,  and  seeking  security  and  enjoy- 
ment in  other  countries : thus  a large  additional  amount  of  income 
would  be  spent  at  home,  and,  with  the  consequent  increase  of  pro- 
duction and  consumption,  contribute  largely  to  the  prosperity  and 
stability  of  the  empire. 


* The  above  statements  are  powerfully  corroborated  by  the  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Labouring  Poor, 
printed  last  year.  In  its  language,  the  allotment  system  gives  the  working 
man  “ something  which  he  may  call  his  own;  and  as  its  value  depends  on 
“his  own  exertions,  it  prompts  him  to  the  exercise  of  self-control,  and 
“ leads  him  to  look  on  from  the  present  towards  the  future.  It  furnishes 
“him  with  an  interest  in  life,  to  stimulate  his  faculties,  to  occupy  his 
“mind,  and  to  inspire  him  with  hope;  and  it  becomes  a powerful  in- 
“ ducement  to  abstain  from  any  of  those  offences  which  would  lead  to  a 
“forfeiture  of  the  valued  possession.”  “It  gives  him  a feeling  of  inde- 
“ pendence  and  self-respect,  it  gives  him  a stake  in  the  country,  and  places 
“ him  in  the  class  which  has  something  to  lose” 
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Eighthly — A large  portion  of  the  expense  now  incurred  for  the 
constabulary  force  and  standing  army  at  present  quartered  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom  would  be  saved  to  the  country. 

Ninthly — It  is  obvious  that  if  land  were  thus  held  in  perpetuity, 
the  demoralising  influence  of  elections  would  be  lessened,  as  the  yeo- 
man electors  thus  created,  having  nothing  to  fear  from  landlords  or 
others  on  the  score  of  property,  could  and  would  vote  for  Members 
of  Parliament  as  their  conscience  dictated. 

Tenthly — This  plan  would  also  check  the  desire  for  vote  by  ballot, 
since  no  permanent  occupier  of  a farm,  which  the  law  would  trans- 
mit to  his  posterity,  would  need  the  shield  of  secrecy  in  exercising 
the  elective  franchise. 

Eleventhly — A large  portion  of  the  population  would  thus  be 
provided  for,  who  would  otherwise  have  to  be  supported  by  the 
public,  under  the  Poor-law  Act. 

Twefthly — The  progress  of  agitation  would  also  be  checked,  for 
want  of  material  to  work  upon;  for  I think  it  has  been  clearly 
shown,  that  outrage  in  Ireland  arises  from  the  uncertainty  of  the 
tenure  of  land,  and  the  consequent  idea  in  the  peasantry,  that  they 
cannot  be  worse  off  than  they  are.  Now  by  this  plan  a body  of 
substantial  proprietors  would  be  created  from  amongst  the  people 
themselves,  whose  interest  it  would  be  to  support  the  laws  by  which 
they  enjoyed  such  advantages. 

Thirteenthly — The  present  surplus  population  would  in  process 
of  time  find  employment  in  the  better  cultivation  of  the  land,  and 
in  the  manufactures  which  public  tranquillity  and  increased  security 
would  be  the  means  of  introducing  into  a country  presenting  such 
extraordinary  encouragement  for  them;  while  emigration  and  the 
Poor-laws  would  eventually  do  away  with  the  evils  which  at  present 
generally  attend  the  clearing  of  estates. 

Fourteenthly — The  undue  increase  of  population  would  be  in  a 
great  measure  checked,  by  the  prevention  of  the  subdivision  of 
farms: — it  being  contemplated,  that  in  every  grant  there  should  be 
a forfeiture  in  case  of  subdivision,  as  in  the  island  of  Sark. 

Fifteenthly — Twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  reports  of 
Parliamentary  Commissioners  ascertained  the  fact  that  Ireland  con- 
tained several  millions  of  acres  of  land,  waste  and  uncultivated,  but 
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capable  of  the  highest  improvement;  and  although  the  population 
has  during  that  period  rapidly  increased,  and  the  improvement  of 
this  vast  tract  of  country  has  daily  become  a more  urgent  necessity, 
no  effort  of  any  importance  has  been  made  towards  its  reclamation : 
the  cause  is  obvious,  because  the  benefit  of  improving  waste  land  is 
not  immediate  : if  a lease  be  given,  it  is  generally  determinable,  and 
therefore,  were  the  tenant  to  reclaim,  it  would  be  almost  entirely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord,  who  would  eventually  get  the  land 
with  its  improvements.  But  the  plan  proposed  would  lead  to  the 
effectual  reclaiming  of  these  wastes ; for  the  occupier  would  find  it 
his  interest  to  make  improvements  which  would  be  ultimately  enjoyed 
by  himself  and  his  posterity, — instead  of,  as  now,  merely  farming 
the  land  for  a bare  existence; — and  in  doing  so,  he  would  give  em- 
ployment to  portions  of  the  surplus  population,  upon  lands  now 
totally  useless. 

Sixteenthly — The  beneficial  results  of  this  plan  could  be  tried 
without  interfering  with  the  disposition  of  property  under  entail  or 
otherwise : it  being  intended  merely  to  purchase  certain  portions  of 
the  estates  every  day  offered  for  sale  in  the  different  counties  in 
Ireland,  and  re-sell  them  on  the  terms  already  explained. 

The  objects  contemplated  in  this  plan  are  such  as  are  not  likely 
to  be  accomplished  by  private  individuals ; for  they  are  seldom  in- 
clined to  give  perpetuities  to  their  tenants ; and,  when  they  do  sell, 
are  generally  unable  to  wait  for  those  gradual  instalments  which 
answer  the  purposes  of  a company  as  well  as  present  payment. 

The  gentlemen  who  propose  to  subscribe  their  capital  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  into  effect  the  project  submitted  to  them  by  me  in 
the  year  1837,  did  not  do  so  from  the  mere  desire  of  personal 
profit;  they  contemplated  the  advantage  of  Ireland,  the  relief  and 
improvement  of  its  people,  and  the  establishment  of  a body  of  men 
the  want  of  which  is  now  fearfully  felt ; and  therefore  it  was,  that 
they  would  not  commit  themselves  to  the  undertaking,  unless  it  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Government. 

The  same  feelings  still  prevail ; and  hence,  in  closing  this  letter, 
I feel  myself  called  upon  to  state  what  I trust  will  be  considered  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  liberty  1 have  taken  in  addressing  you: — 
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that  the  sanction  of  Government  is  considered  an  indispensable 
preliminary;— that  once  obtained,  I am  authorised  to  state  that 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  rank  and  consideration 
are  prepared  to  come  forward,  and,  sinking  all  difference  of  opinion 
on  political  and  religious  questions,  to  co-operate  unanimously  in 
furthering  the  proposed  undertaking. 

On  you,  sir,  as  Prime  Minister  of  the  Crown , it  now  depends, 
whether  this  great  object  shall  be  accomplished.  I submit  the  plan 
as  one  worthy  of  your  consideration ; bestow  your  attention  on  it, 
I beg  of  you,  if  you  would  secure  the  lasting  advantage  qf  a people 
whose  welfare  you  have  ever  shown  yourself  anxious  to  promote : 
you  will  thus  become,  to  all  future  ages,  the  regenerator  of  a country 
hitherto  unhappy,  but  which  may  now  be  made  happy  by  your 
means. 

I have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

MATTHEW  BARRINGTON. 

Dublin , Oct  2 8th,  1844. 


Whitehall,  December  I,  1844. 

Sir, 

I am  much  obliged  to  you,  as  well  for  the  original  communica- 
tion which  you  recently  made  to  me,  as  for  your  compliance  with  my 
request,  conveyed  through  Mr.  Young,  for  a copy  of  that  communication. 

I have  read  with  the  attention  to  which  it  is  so  fully  entitled,  the 
printed  letter  you  have  addressed  to  me, 

I will  for  the  present  content  myself  with  the  expression  of  my  acknow’- 
ledgments  for  it,  because  I feel  that  the  consideration  of  the  practical 
measure  which  it  recommends,  could  not  be  undertaken  with  advantage 
until  after  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  relation  of  Landlord  and 
Tenant  in  Ireland,  and  into  the  general  subject  of  the  occupancy  of  Land 
in  that  country,  shall  have  made  their  Report,  which,  I believe,  may  be 
expected  at  no  remote  period. 

I have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

ROBERT  PEEL. 
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The  Commissioners  for  the  Land  Inquiry  in  Ireland  having 
made  their  Report,  and  strongly  recommended  the  plan  above  sug- 
gested, the  Farmers’  Estate  Company  in  1848  applied  to  Parlia- 
ment and  obtained  their  Act  of  Incorporation,  after  an  examination 
of  the  Earl  of  Devon,  George  A.  Hamilton,  Esq.  M.P.  and  others 
before  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  Act,  with  a 
Prospectus  of  the  Company,  having  been  forwarded  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  he  replied  by  the  following  letter : — 

Drayton  Manor,  April  15,  1849. 

Dear  Sir, 

I will  not  delay  the  acknowledgment  of  the  communication 
with  which  you  have  favored  me,  and  the  expression  of  the  satisfaction 
which  I have  derived  from  the  general  tenor  of  your  letter. 

The  enclosures  in  it  shall  receive  my  immediate  attention,  and  well 
knowing  the  deep  interest  you  take  in  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  and  your 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  causes  that  obstruct,  and  of  the  measures  that 
may  advance  her  prosperity,  I shall  not  scruple  freely  to  write  to  you, 
should  any  point  arise  on  which  I may  wish  to  have  the  benefit  of  your 
opinion. 

I have  the  honor  to  be, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

ROBERT  PEEL. 

Sir  Mat.  Barrington,  Bart. 


The  Act  for  the  Sale  of  Incumbered  Estates  in  Ireland  being  in 
active  operation,  every  facility  is  given  for  simplifying  the  title  to 
Lands,  and  the  Farmers’  Estates  Company  having  in  1851  obtained 
an  amendment  of  their  Act,  giving  them  more  extensive  powers, 
there  is  now  provided  a cheap  and  ready  mode  for  creating  a body 
of  independent  small  Proprietors  of  Lands  in  Ireland. 
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